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The Seeing Eye 


HE QUESTION IS — WHO SEES WHAT? Birds can see more 
| boned than we, reptiles gaze more steadily, fishes — well, 
we don’t know too much of the vision of fishes except that the 
eyes of most of them never close! 

As to mammals, man seems the best equipped with sight — 
three dimensions, color and all! However, it is not of visual 
perception as such that we are now thinking. It is of that 
gift man alone possesses, not only of seeing the object but of 
thinking at the same instant of what the object means. This is 
an infinitely precious capacity that nature has bestowed, a rich 
partnership between eye and conceptual power. There are 
people, unhappily, who seem unaware that this partnership 
exists. They look at an object, almost as a fish might, and that 
is the end of the matter. Others are in the border state — they 
see and think a little. Finally, there are the truly blessed who 
look at everything with the “seeing eye.” With them there is 
no end to the riches they draw from their visual experiences. 

One of these endowed people, it might be remarked, is the 
author of the article on Simla in this issue. He is an ideal 
example of one who sees more the more he looks. 
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EER HAVE ALWAYS FORMED an important 
D part of the New York Zoological Park’s 
animal collections, and no fewer than 42 
different forms have been exhibited here. In size 
ours range from the tiny Reeves’ Muntjacs and 
Chinese Water Deer, full-grown adults of which 
stand approximately 16 inches high at the shoul- 
ders and weigh 15 to 20 pounds, to a fine bull 
American Moose, which towers over the observer 
and probably weighs close to 800 pounds. ‘The 
native lands of our present collection range from 
Japan and the battlegrounds of Korea to the jun- 
gles of Malaya and through the forests of Europe 
and Canada to our own Rocky Mountains. 

The deer family is an extremely adaptable one, 
representatives being found from the cold Arctic 
tundras to hot and steamy jungles. Nearly sixty 
distinct species are presently recognized, with sev- 
eral times that number of sub-species. 

. Today the great Eurasian land mass is the home 
of the greatest number of forms, with the Amer- 
icas not far behind. Two continents, Africa and 
Australia, are almost entirely lacking in a deer 
fauna. Africa, the present center of the antelope 
tribe, has only one native deer, the Barbary Stag, 
while Australia, the longest-isolated of all the con- 
tinents, never had any native deer or hoofed ani- 
mals of any kind. Here the marsupials or pouched 
mammals took over, and kangaroos evolved as 
the dominant grazing and browsing animals. ‘The 
earliest known deer are fossil remains of small 
creatures without antlers which lived in Europe 
some 40,000,000 years ago. In the next 10,000,000 
years these primitive deer differentiated, some de- 
veloped antlers, and at various times some traveled 
to America by means of a Siberian-Alaskan land 


‘ights between White-tail bucks look more vicious 
han they usually are, although there is a danger 
if locked antlers. Young bucks may fight in play, or 
nay challenge the supremacy of the herd’s leader. 
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bridge. There were successive migrations to 
America up until recent times. 

The one characteristic which most easily sepa- 
rates all present-day deer from other split-hoofed 
animals is the presence of antlers in the males of 
all species except the Chinese Water Deer and 
Musk Deer. Females are not antlered, except in 
the Reindeer and Caribou. There is an exception 
to almost every rule! 

Antlers — true bone —are normally cast off 
yearly. They are grown on bony pedicles or 
protuberances of the frontal bone and are cov- 
ered with velvety skin, thickly diffused with blood 
vessels as they grow. When full growth has been 
achieved, the blood supply ceases and the skin or 
“velvet” dries up and comes off. The buck usually 
hastens this process by rubbing his antlers against 
trees or rocks. Antler form may vary in different 
species of deer from a simple spike, as in the 
South American Brockets, to the intricate, many- 
branched antlers of the European Red Deer, or 
the immense flat weapons of the Alaska Moose. 
The world’s record for Alaska Moose antlers is a 
rack with a spread of 75 inches, in the National 
Collection of Heads & Horns in the Zoological 
Park. Even these, however, are dwarfed by the 
enormously flattened, heavy antlers borne by the 
extinct. “Irish Elk.” This magnificent animal 
flourished in Europe in Pleistocene times, and 
many examples of its antlers measure ten or 
eleven feet from tip to tip. ‘These huge weapons, 
heavy and unwieldly, are an example of an over- 
specialization which probably hastened the ani- 
mal’s extinction. 

Many species of deer — Caribou and Axis Deer, 


for example — live the year ‘round in herds or 


family groups. Others, like the Moose, are soli- 
tary animals, coming together only at the breed- 
ing season, or during the winter. Some deer, 
such as the Rocky Mountain Wapiti and Cari- 


bou, make regular yearly migrations. 
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At the breeding season the stags seek out the 
does, and contests for possession of one female, 
or to collect a harem, often become vicious fights. 
That deer are always gentle, inoffensive creatures 
is a common misconception, for there are many 
instances of captive deer, does as well as bucks, 
suddenly attacking a human being with whom 
they had seemingly been on the friendliest of 
terms. Bucks especially can be very dangerous 
animals during the season of rut, with uncertain 
tempers and command of murderous weapons in 
their hard, sharp antlers and hoofs. 

Deer have been utilized by man from time im- 
memorial. Deer-hunting for food and the excite- 
ment of the chase is a sport enjoyed alike by 
ancient kings and millions of sportsmen today. In 
colonial America, deer were an easy source of meat 
for both colonists and Indians. They also pro- 
vided leather and hides for their clothes. The 
whole life of the European Lapps revolves around 
their Reindeer herds — Reindeer mean transpor- 
tation, meat, milk, shelter and clothing to the 
Lapps. Wild Caribou are almost as important to 
various Eskimo tribes of the New World’s Far 
North. 

Of all our native deer, the White-tail is with- 
out doubt the most abundant and important big- 
game animal in North America today. Numer- 
ous races of the White-tail Deer range from 
southern Canada south through most of the 
United States, and much of South America. Dur- 
ing the brief hunting season each fall in the 
United States, the White-tail harvest usually 
numbers close to a quarter of a million animals, 
yet this beautiful deer is probably more numerous 
now than it was in pioneer days. That may be a 
surprising statement, but the fact is that it thrives 
in open woodland and second growth, and the 
clearing of the forests has actually helped it. 

The White-tail is one of the most beautiful of 
all deer, with a satiny chestnut summer coat, and 
white markings on the throat, nose, around the 
eyes, and on the rump and under side of the 
tail. This latter area gives the deer its name, and 
serves as a recognition patch to others of its kind. 
It is especially noticeable when the deer, tail 
high, bounds away from danger. The bucks have 
distinctive antlers, the main beam curving for- 
ward almost horizontally, with tines sprouting 
vertically from it. 
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The largest of the many races of White-tail is 
the northern, ranging throughout New England 
and New York. A big buck of this form may 
weigh 275 pounds. ‘The Zoological Park has a 
fine herd of these animals at the present time. 
After a White-tail doe has had her first fawn, she 
usually bears twins. In May or June there is no 
more beautiful sight in the Zoo than a day-old 
fawn curled up at the base of a giant beech tree 
or under a ledge of rock. One must look closely, 
however, for the fawn’s spotted coat blends effec- 
tively with the background. Each year news- 
papers carry accounts of well-meaning people 
who, coming across a fawn alone in the woods, 
pick it up and carry it home to raise on a bottle, 
considering that it has been deserted. Not only 
is this illegal but it is a mistaken kindness, for 
the fawn has not been deserted. It is usual prac- 
tice for the doe to leave her fawn in hiding while 
she goes off to browse. 

In past years we have exhibited various races 
of White-tailed Deer, but we have never had the 
tiny form known as the Key Deer, which seldom 
exceeds 40 or 50 pounds. The range of this tiny 
White-tail is restricted to certain of the Florida 
Keys — mainly Big Pine, Big Torch, Little Pine 
and a few others. ‘There is grave danger of its 
extinction, for only about fifty specimens are 
left. Fortunately, through government and pri- 
vate conservation agencies, positive steps are at 
last being taken to protect these few from 
poachers, speeding autos and other dangers. 

Two close relatives of the White-tail are the 
Mule Deer and the Columbian Black-tailed Deer, 
found in our western states. The Mule Deer, 
while quite similar to the White-tail, differs in its 
black-tipped tail and antlers that branch equally 
in a double fork — as do those of the Columbian 
Black-tailed Deer. The Mule Deer is found in 
rough, hilly and mountainous country from Can- 
ada to Mexico, while the Black-tailed Deer is 
restricted to coastal areas of central California 
northward. In past years both of these deer have 
been exhibited and bred in the Park, although 
we have none at present. 

South America is the home of a number of dis- 
tinctive and little-known deer. Just as the deer 
family advanced into North America at various 
periods across the Siberian-Alaskan land bridge, 
so they later travelled into South America and 


there differentiated. Besides various forms of 
the White-tail, this region has several genera of 
deer which are found nowhere else. Largest of 
these, with double-forked antlers, is the South 
American Marsh Deer, which is to be found in 
wooded areas near water from the Guianas to 
Argentina. The Pampas Deer, with three-pointed 
antlers, inhabits much of the same range, on 


The Mule Deer is a close relative of the White- 
tail, but is heavier and less graceful and its 
ears are mule-like in their prominence. Former- 
ly the species bred well in the Zoological Park. 


prairies and grassy savannahs. ‘The Guemals, deer 
with simple Y-forked antlers, live in the Andes, 
from Ecuador south to Chile. Two other dis- 
tinctive types are the Brockets and Pudus, both 
of which have simple spike antlers. ‘The Chilean 
Pudu, scarcely larger than a jack-rabbit, is the 
smallest of all deer. 

While all the aforementioned American deer 
are exclusively New World types, the three to be 
mentioned next — Moose, Caribou, and Wapiti — 
have very closely related counterparts in the Old 
World. These three can be considered to have 
come to the New World from Eurasia in com. 


| Another relative of the White-tail is the Co- 
lumbian Black-tailed Deer of the mountainous 
areas of central California and northward. The 
black tail of the species is prominently shown. 


paratively recent times. Moose, largest of all 
deer, are characterized by their great size, mas- 
sive palmate antlers, overhanging snout and pen- 
dant “bell” on the throat. The European Moose, 
or Elk as Europeans call it, is very similar to the 
American forms, and some zoologists include all 
of the different kinds of Moose under one species. 
Largest of this giant clan is the Alaska Moose, 
which may stand seven feet high at the shoulders 
and weigh nearly two thousand pounds. The 
typical American form is smaller, and ranges from 
Nova Scotia and Maine westward through the 
Rocky Mountains, and north to the Yukon. 


These Pampas Deer of South America were ex- 
hibited early in the Park’s history. The buck, at 
the left, has recently dropped his 3-pointed 
antlers, the scars of which may still be seen. 


_ Reindeer have occasionally been 
exhibited in the Park, although 
they do not do particularly well 
in this climate. In Reindeer as 
in the Caribou, antlers are car- 
ried by both males and females. 


At present we have a bull Moose, received in 
1947, and a cow, received in 1948, both obtained 
through the cooperation. of the State Game Com- 
mission of Maine. We have had five calves born 
in the Park in the period from 1948 through 1951, 
but none has survived longer than ten weeks. 
The hot muggy weather of New York in June, 
or an unknown deficiency which makes the cow 
unable to supply enough milk, may be among the 
reasons for our lack of success in raising. Moose 
calves so far. Certain it is that Moose require 
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Moose are the largest members 
of the deer family and a big bull 
of the common American sub- 
species weighs 1,000 pounds or 
more. In this group the antlers of 
the young bull are still in velvet. 


large quantities of browse for their well-being in 
captivity, while most other deer do well on hay 
and a grain mixture alone. Cut browse is regu- 
larly supplied to our Moose throughout the year. 

Moose have great curving hooves, which in 
captivity tend to “snow-shoe” — keep growing in 
an upward curve until they may become ten to 
twelve inches long. This condition has been fre- 
quently observed in wild Moose as well. When 
the hooves of our Moose get too long, as happens 
yearly, the animals are crated and the hooves cut 


and trimmed back, a process to which they sub- 
mit quietly enough. 

Caribou and Reindeer are not represented in 
our collections, at the moment, although both 
have been exhibited in the past. They are some- 
what difficult to acclimatize, both because of the 
difference in climate between this area and their 
native tundras and because the mosses and lichens 
which supply the bulk of their natural food must 
be supplanted by hay and grain. A bull Reindeer 
and three cows were acquired in 1941, and four 
calves were born, in 1942 and 1943, but none 
survived to adulthood. 

Reindeer and Caribou are the only deer in 
which the female carries antlers. ‘These are well 
developed, though usually smaller than those of 
the males. They have wide, rounded hooves, 
plus well-developed false hooves on each foot — 
adaptations for traveling on snow or soft ground. 

The American Wapiti is perhaps better known 
to Americans as the Elk. ‘This name, as was pre- 
viously mentioned, is properly applied by Euro- 
peans to the European Moose, but early colonists 
carelessly transferred the name, familiar to them, 
to a different type of animal which they found 
here. Probably it is too late to eradicate the error, 
but to avoid confusion, the Shawnee name of 
Wapiti should be used for our “Elk.” The races 
of American Wapiti are very closely allied to the 
European Red Deer and to various other large 
forms of the genus Cervus which are found in 
Asia. 

American Wapiti, now confined mainly to 
southwestern Canada and the Rocky Mountain 
region around Yellowstone, once ranged across 
the entire continent, from the Adirondacks, Penn- 
sylvania, and other eastern states, on westward. 
The eastern form has long since been extermi- 
nated. The largest single herd at present, of the 
Rocky Mountain Wapiti, summers in the moun- 
tains of the Yellowstone region. In the winter 
the animals descend into the southern valleys 
around Jackson Hole, where hay and forage are 
distributed by government agencies. A larger and 
darker form, the Olympic or Roosevelt Wapiti, 


Although it is commonly known as the “Elk,” 
a better name for this animal is the Shawnee 
Indian term ‘“‘Wapiti.’’ Our herd of Wapiti came 
from the Jackson Hole region of Wyoming. 


lives in small numbers in coastal forest areas of 
northern California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Very seldom has the Zoological Park been with- 
out a herd of Wapiti. Our present herd of Rocky 
Mountain Wapiti stems from individuals cap- 
tured at Jackson Hole, Wyoming, in 1947, 

The Red Deer is the European counterpart of 
the American Wapiti. It breeds readily in con- 
finement, and has been successfully introduced 
into other areas, notably New Zealand, where hy- 
bridization has occurred with introduced Wapiti. 
Closely related forms include the Maral, of the 
Crimea and Asia Minor; the Hangul of Kashmir; 
the ‘Tien-Shan Wapiti of the ‘Tien-Shan Moun 
tains in Central Asia; and the Altai Wapiti of 
Mongolia. All of these forms have been kept 
at the New York Zoological Park. 

The only other deer familiar to Europeans as 
natives of their continent are the Roe Deer and 
Fallow Deer. ‘The Roe Deer are quite small, and 
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The Maral, of the Crimea and Asia Minor, is a 
relative of the Red Deer that is seldom seen 
in Zoological Parks. The unusually long face 
is one of the characteristics of the animal. 


are found from England and Scotland eastward 
across Europe and northern Asia. Only once 
have we exhibited these deer — two specimens 
received in 1908. 

The Fallow Deer, a small, stocky, spotted deer, 
was originally found in countries bordering the 
Mediterranean from Spain to Iran. However, it 
has been widely introduced, and can be found in 
a wild or semi-domesticated state in several Euro- 
pean and other countries. It is believed that the 
Romans first introduced the Fallow into the Brit- 
ish Isles; today it thrives in parks and forests. 
Through semi-domestication and inbreeding, vari- 
ous color varieties of Fallow Deer have appeared. 
The typical summer coat of the original form is 
believed to be a bright fawn color, interspersed 
with white spots, with a black line along the 
backbone. There are also white Fallows, and 
almost black ones, with all shades in between. 


Vividly spotted Axis Deer are 
among the prettiest of all deer. 
Although tropical, they thrive 
here with a minimum of shelter. 
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The curved sweep of brow tine and beam in 
the antlers of Eld’s Deer is well-illustrated in 
this photograph. Such a form is unique among 
deer. The antlers on this animal are in velvet. 


The Barasingha or Swamp Deer is a large 
species, native to India and Assam. In winter its 
coat is shaggy and brown, but in the spring this 
is replaced by a bright orange-brown coat. Even 
the velvet covering of the growing antlers of the 
buck is orange in color. 

The Eld’s Deer or Thamin, native to Burma 
and Indo-China, is notable for its unusual antlers, 
in which the long brow tine and the beam form 
an unbroken, smooth curve, much like the rocker 
of a rocking chair. 

The various forms of Sika Deer are found in 
Japan, Formosa, Korea and eastern China. They 
are small, stocky, more or less spotted deer. At 
present we exhibit three forms —the Japanese 
Sika, the larger, darker Pekin Sika or Dybowski’s 
Deer, and the Formosan Sika. All of these deer 
live and breed well in captivity. 

One of the most interesting and unusual deer 


The group of Sika Deer is repre- 
sented in the Zoological Park by 
three forms aft present. This is 
a trio from our Formosan herd. 


The Barasingha (native name meaning twelve- 
tined)is also known as the Swamp Deer. Mainly 
a grazer, it inhabits grasslands, generally on 
the outskirts of forests, in India and Assam. 


is the Pére David’s Deer or Mi-Lou, of which 
we have a present herd of nine animals, all bred 
from an original stock of two bucks and two does 
received in 1946 from the Duke of Bedford’s herd 
in England. Now unknown in the wild state, 
this deer was discovered by the French missionary, 
Father Armand David, who in 1865 clandestinely 
observed the only existing herd in the walled Im- 
perial Hunting Preserves near Pekin. Later he 
was able to smuggle several skins to Europe from 
which the species was first described. A few liv- 
ing specimens were later sent to European zoos. 
During the Boxer uprisings in China about 1900, 
the Imperial Park was broken into, and all of 
the Pére David’s deer in the Preserve were killed. 
During the early part of the century the Duke of 
Bedford purchased the few specimens that sur- 
vived in European zoos, seven in all, and kept 
them on his estate at Woburn Abbey. These 


Pere David’s Deer, originally from China, is 
certainly the rarest deer in the world, in that 
it is known only in captivity. We now have a 
herd of 10 animals, 6 of them bred in the Zoo. 


animals formed the nucleus of his present herd 
of several hundred. 

In the winter, Pére David’s Deer has a dull 
buffy-brown coat, with a black fringe of long hair 
along the neck line. In the springtime this is re- 
placed by a smooth reddish coat. Antlers are 
dropped by the bucks in January, and very soon 
the new antlers begin to grow, usually reaching 
their full growth by early May. Later in the 
month the bucks are in hard antler. The antlers 
are quite different from those of any other living 
deer, consisting of two branching main beams, 
the forward one of which is again forked. 

During the season of rut, late June and July 
here, the large glands below the eye become 
larger, and the herd buck becomes lean and 
vicious. At this time most of his coat is shed, 
and he-wallows in the mud, plastering himself 
with it and digging it up with furious scoops of 


The Indian Sambar is the largest 
deer in its group. Young are of- 
ten born in the Zoological Park. 


The Timor Deer, related to the 
Sambars, is a rather small ani- 
mal. It is seldom seen in zoos. 


The ungainly Hog Deer gets its 
name from its hog-like habit of 
rushing headlong in long grass. 


Among the smallest of the deer 
are the Muntjacs, or Rib-faced 
Deer. This is Reeves’ Muntjac. 
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his antlers. By his manner he dares anyone or 
anything to come into his corral, and as he fol- 
lows the does he bellows in a coughing voice. 

One of the prettiest of all the deer is the Axis 
Deer of India and Ceylon, one of the few which 
retain a spotted coat through all seasons. Indeed, 
the Hindustani name for the Axis Deer is 
“Chital,” which means “spotted.” Fawns are likely 
to be born here in any month of the year, and 
bucks may usually be seen in all stages of antler 
development. At any given time, one is likely to 
see several bucks in hard antler, another in which 
the antlers were just recently dropped, and an- 
other with partly-grown antlers in velvet. Axis 
Deer, although tropical, do quite well in our 
climate, with only an unheated barn for shelter. 
They live and breed well, giving difficulty only 
when it is necessary to capture or crate them, 
when their highly nervous temperament poses 
problems. The Hog Deer, a closely allied species, 
is native to Burma, India, Siam and Indo-China. 

The Sambars, of which we have two forms at 
present, are large and heavy-antlered deer found 
in India, southeast Asia and certain of the islands. 
The Indian Sambars, of which we have a herd, 
are large, dark deer. The bucks have heavy 
blunt antlers, each antler with a brow tine and a 


Another very small species is the Chinese Water 
Deer, in which the bucks lack antlers. Fawns 
are so tiny that we often have difficulty in mak- 
ing a fence tight enough to confine them. Right: 
Keeper Curran steadies a new-born fawn. 


forked beam. When alarmed or suspicious, the 
Sambar is a formidable-looking animal, with tail 
erect and hair raised all over the body. 

Various forms of the Rusa, quite closely related 
to the Sambars but smaller, inhabit some of the 
islands off the coast of southeast Asia — Sumatra, 
Java, Timor, Molucca and the Philippines. 

Among the smallest of deer are the Muntijacs. 
They are also known as Rib-faced Deer because 
the antlers of the bucks — simple spikes with per- 
haps a very short brow tine — are carried on long, 
skin-covered pedicles. There are several species, 
of which we have kept the Indian Muntjac and 
the Reeves’ Muntjac. At present we have a thriv- 
ing herd of 22 of the latter. Young are likely to 
be born here at any time of the year. 

The Chinese Water Deer and the Musk Deer 
are very small deer too, and are the only deer in 
which the bucks lack antlers. Instead, the males 
have greatly elongated upper canine teeth which 
project downward on either side of the lips. Our 
Chinese Water Deer, native to the marshes of 
the Yangtze, are presently quartered with the 
Pere David herd. Although it has repeatedly 
been stated that this species bears litters of young 
sometimes numbering five or six, this has not 
been the case with ours. Of fourteen young born 
here since 1946, the majority have been single 
births with several sets of twins. At birth the 
young is so small that it can easily be held in the 
palm of one’s hand. 


DEER WHICH HAVE BEEN EXHIBITED IN THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


* Denotes forms in the collection now 


Indian Muntjac 
Muntiacus muntjak (Zimmerman ) 
*Reeves’ Muntjac 
Muntiacus reevesi (Ogilby ) 
*Fallow Deer 
Dama dama (Linnaeus ) 
* Axis Deer 
Axis axis (Erxleben ) 
Hog Deer 
Axis porcinus porcinus (Zimmerman ) 
*European Red Deer 
Cervus elaphus hippelaphus Erxleben 
Hangul 
Cervus elaphus hanglu Wagner 
Maral 
Cervus elaphus maral Gray 
Altai Wapiti 
Cervus elaphus asiaticus Lydekker 
Tian-Shan Wapiti 
Cervus elaphus songaricus Severtzov 
Tashkent Wapiti 
Cervus elaphus bactrianus Lydekker 
*Rocky Mountain Wapiti 
Cervus canadensis nelsoni Bailey 
Olympic Wapiti (Roosevelt Wapiti) 
Cervus canadensis occidentalis (Hamilton Smith) 
*Japanese Sika 
Cervus nippon nippon Temminck 
*Formosan Deer 
Cervus nippon taiouanus Blyth 
*Dybowski’s Deer 
Cervus nippon hortulorum Swinhoe 
*Tndian Sambar 
Cervus unicolor unicolor Kerr 
*Malay Sambar 
Cervus unicolor equinus Cuvier 
Moluccan Deer 


Cervus hippelaphus moluccensis Quoy & Gaimard 


‘Timor Deer 
Cervus hippelaphus timoriensis Blainville 
*Barasingha 
Cervus duvauceli Cuvier 


Eld’s Deer 
Cervus eldi M’Clelland 
*Pére David's Deer 
Elaphurus davidianus Milne-Edwards 
Eastern White-tailed Deer 
Odocoileus virginianus virginianus (Boddaert) 
*Northern White-tailed Deer 
Odocoileus virginianus borealis Miller 
Florida White-tailed Deer 
Odocoileus virginianus osceola (Bangs) 
Texas White-tailed Deer 
Odocoileus virginianus texanus (Mearns) . 
Arizona White-tailed Deer 
Odocoileus virginianus couesi (Coues & Yarrow) 
Sinaloa White-tailed Deer 
Odocoileus virginianus sinaloae Allen 
Mule Deer 
Odocoileus hemionus hemionus (Rafinesque ) 
Columbian Black-tailed Deer 
Odocoileus columbianus columbianus (Richardson ) 
Red Brocket 
Mazama rufa Illiger 
Peruvian Guemal 
Hippocamelus antisensis (d’Orbigny ) 
South American Marsh Deer 
Blastoceros dichotomus CIlliger ) 
Pampas Deer 
Ozotoceros bezoarcticus (Linnaeus ) 
* American Moose 
Alces americana americana (Clinton ) 
Shiras Moose 
Alces americana shirasi Nelson 
Reindeer 
Rangifer tarandus tarandus (Linnaeus ) 
Woodland Caribou 
Rangifer tarandus caribou (Gmelin) 
Newfoundland Caribou 
Rangifer tarandus terraenovae Bangs 
*Chinese Water Deer 
Hydropotes inermis Swinhoe 
Roe Deer 


Capreolus capreolus (Linnaeus ) 


What is the color of a Fallow 
Deer? Here are three types—the 
spotted, the dark and the white. 
All were born in the same herd. 


ON A RAINY DAY 
IN SIMLA 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


Dr. William Beebe is one who knows how to 
turn apparent defeat into victory. According to 
his custom, he has been forwarding monthly 
reports from the Department of Tropical Re- 
search laboratory at “Simla,” in the Arima Valley 
of Trinidad, for the information of the Zoological 
Society’s officers. The first reports were vivid but 
routine: the mountains bursting with birds and 
blossoms, 300 Giant Orioles flying past at sun- 
down, last year's dormitory of red-and-black Mel- 
pomene butterflies rediscovered, two invasions of 
army ants, and so on. 

Then a period of daytime rains began and one 
out-of-doors project after another was rained out. 
Work in the field, away from the laboratory 
table, is so vital that the rains would seem to be 
a major catastrophe. But not at all.... 


shower that I was able to learn the secret of 
what might be called The Acquisition of 
Stickiness by New-hatched Reduviids. Driven 


[ WAS DUE ENTIRELY to an unseasonable 


into the laboratory by a steady, windless rain, I 


found a bit of leaf on my table with a small spot 
in the center, which someone had brought in 
from the jungle. Under the microscope the spot 
resolved into seventy-odd insect eggs, which had 
been deposited in a solid, circular mass on the 
under side of the leaf. The basal part of the eggs 
around the outer rim was covered with a dark, 
mahogany-red, sticky varnish. This seemed rea- 
sonably a defence against peripatetic enemies. 
The egg caps were pale ivory, eee with a single 
dark spot. 

When first observed, one of the egg caps was 
off and the first of the young reduviids protrud- 


ing. (This is the place to explain that this insect 
is related to our northern Assassin or “Kissing” 
Bugs, which spend their lives walking about our 
gardens. They impale small insects on their 
beaks, and occasionally inflict painful wounds 
on incautious humans.) 

The young bug was pale amber, wrapped up 
tightly, pupalike, and ascended gradually into 
view. This would have been reasonable if the 
insect had been in its correctly oriented position, 
when gravity could have assisted the emergence. 
But as I watched, the swathed form rose steadily, 
with no apparent means of propulsion. When 
extruded full height, the legs and antennae grad- 
ually freed themselves, the elongated body bent 
over, and the little creature stood upright and 
took its first step. The third step was almost fatal, 
for it was directly in the center of the soft, sloping 
talus of sticky varnish. As if in quicksand, the 
insect seemed about to be mired, but exerting all 
its strength it pulled free, dragging out fine 
threads of the substance, and gained a foothold 
on the outside leaf tissue beyond the treacherous 
periphery of the egg mass. Some time later I 
saw that three more had hatched, two of which 
appeared to be in serious difficulty in the morass. 
It seemed as if the elaborate protection to the eggs 
had back-fired in this subsequent crisis. The 
moat of stickiness, which must have been of ma- 
terial help in fending off attacks upon the un- 
hatched embryos, appeared to offer a substantial 
obstacle to the successful passage to life on the 
part of the newly hatched Reduviids. ‘Three out 
of the four appeared to be spending all their 
energy in an attempt to free themselves from the 
tarbabylike, adhesive encumbrance. 

(Note: I wrote the above paragraph after 
watching four of the insects hatch, then devoting | 
only ten minutes of intermittent observation to 
subsequent activities. It is a striking example of 
completely erroneous interpretation ,based on 
brief, unconnected observation.) 

Fifteen minutes later I again sat down to the 


microscope, to a sight which at once shamed and 
delighted me. Eight juvenile Assassin Bugs had 


emerged, the first four now being considerably 


darker. A ring of six of the little creatures sur- 
rounded the mass of eggs, all busily, intentionally, 
and deliberately-anointing themselves with the 
sticky mucous which coated the sloping outer 
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bastions of the egg fortress. There is no doubt 
that any foraging ant or other predaceous insect 
would find it a veritable moat of molasses-like 
consistency, impossible to cross, but the present 
tableau introduced an entirely new interpreta- 
tion. Instead of accidentally falling afoul of the 
viscid glue, the six were dipping first one foot, 
then the other into the mess, then drawing the 
strings up and down, first over their front tibia 
and femur, and next the femora of the mid- 
dle legs. 

The general effect was of slowly stropping a 
razor, or, non sequitur, a circle of old ladies wind- 
ing and rewinding hanks of yarn. 

Soon, all but one were heavily coated with the 
gum, and walking about freely, not impeded in 
the least by the smeared substance which would 
have entangled and incapacitated any other in- 
sect. Their post emergence activities formed an 
elaborate sequence; the insects hatching and 
walking about for a time beyond the egg mass; 
then a return and a long continued dipping into 
the mucilage, followed by an equally elaborate 
scraping up of the glue; finally, a vigorous rub- 
bing in on all reachable parts of the limbs. ‘This 
complex succession of instincts was of course un- 
learned, and completed within an hour after leav- 
ing the egg. 

The stickiness of the fore legs of many mem- 
bers of this family is well known to every field 
naturalist, but it has been variously attributed to 
resin or secretion from definite glands. The ob- 
ject was confirmed in subsequent experiments 
when minute insects were entangled in the sticki- 
ness and at once impaled on the newly formed 
beak and sucked dry. I looked up from the 


Reduviids and found the sun was shining. 
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O™ pay when prolonged rain had driven us 
back to work in the laboratory, we solved the 
mystery of our bird bath. This is an ornate Vic- 
torian affair of cement, holding a perpetually in- 
viting pool, which nevertheless, throughout three 
seasons, has remained almost unused. An occa- 
sional Cowbird or Grackle splashed about but 
no other birds. Between showers on the day in 
question a small acacia just beyond the north ter- 
race was alive with birds. At first sight they 
appeared to be having a general squabble, and 
then we wondered whether they had cornered a 
small, marauding Boa Constrictor. Actually, all 
were engaged in a communal foliage bath, thrash- 
ing and fluttering about, sending showers of 
drops in all directions. There were five species 
in this public bath — Palm, Blue, Silver-beak 
and White-shouldered Tanagers and Honey- 
creepers. On other days we found this habit was 
a general occurrence with other species, and on 
three occasions hummingbirds were observed 
fluttering in midair beneath the avian shower, 
benefitting from the flying drops. The third time, 
I saw a tarantula-hawk wasp perched close by 
and rubbing wings and antennae in the fine mist 
from the whirring feathers of the hummingbird. 
This was a triple-play bath; tanagers to hummer 
to wasp. 


—— 


| eee ONE MORNING we heard the cry of a 
bird which aroused vivid memories (High 
Jungle, Chapter XVI). On the highest dead 


branch of our tall cedar was a pair of Bat Falcons. 


~ Our first reaction was of welcome. Then we no- 


ticed the complete silence of the birds in the 
compound, and with a magnificent leap and 
swoop, one of the fierce little falcons dropped 
CI will not say “like a plummet”!) and rose again 
out of the jungle with a hummingbird in its 
talons. This was more than we could stand, and 
we began a demonstration calculated to terrify 
any bird of prey. The falcons greeted our yells 
and arm-wavings with flattering interest, but not 
the least timidity. We then went into action 
with artillery. We had no intention of killing 
these rare birds so we loaded a revolver with 
small shot cartridges and fired round after round. 
This aroused the keenest attention on the part 
of the birds, but that was all. The same was true 
of 22 calibre bullets which we sent as near as 
we dared. The two monkeys, whose cage was 
directly beneath the hawks’ perch, were, by this 
time, worked up to a frenzy of excitement. I had 
brought down with me two commercial sling- 
shots, called WHAM-O by the makers, intended 
to frighten away stray dogs. We reverted to these 
medieval weapons with instant results. The fal- 


cons watched the first few 
stones pass by, but when 
one struck the branch be- 
neath their perch, they 
fled, screaming. 

The only bird which 
dared to put in an ap- 
pearance, perching in the 
very same tree, was a 
very angry male Cacique, 
which had flown from 
his colony of twenty-one 
nests a hundred yards to 
the east. Neither bird 
dared actually to attack, but it was a courageous 
action on the part of the giant oriole. If al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed in the valley the 
falcons would have decimated our bird fauna. 
We saw them again, early one evening, justi- 
fying their name, as they pursued small bats. 
Two dives missed, but at the third attempt, 
neither dodging nor sonar was of avail, and the 
small mammal was struck squarely. The most re- 
cent alarm was caused by a great red-crested 
woodpecker, looking like our Ivory-bill, which 
perched on the same dead branch, and gave 
forth a chattering call which closely resembled 


that of the falcons. 
+ * * 


For years we have known that many insects 
can see in ultraviolet light, while red for them is 
dim or black. It has seemed to European scien- 
tists, however, that their swallowtails and white 
butterflies must be blind to ultraviolet: they ap- 
parently not only perceived red clearly, but have 
a general type of color discrimination very similar 
to that of human beings. This past month we 
tested our own black and scarlet swallowtails and 
the snowy whites of Simla. And there can be no 
doubt at all of the result: Every one of them 
responded to pure ultraviolet with all the enthusi- 
astic promptness of red-blind bees and other 
butterflies, yet, as in Europe, they seemed very 
partial to red as well. So, perhaps, here we have 
the spectacle of insects with a truly superhuman 
spectrum at their command —all the rainbow, 
and ultraviolet too. However, that seems a hyper- 
bolic gift even for a glamorous tropical butterfly. 
So until we have the luck to untangle more of 
the story, this report will have to be continued- 
1n-our-next. 47 


A NEW WORLD 
FOR MAMBO 


Photographs by SAM DUNTON 


LMOST two years ago (on May 22, 1951) we acquired little Mambo, 

a Lowland Gorilla, with the idea that some day he would take up 
residence in the Great Apes House with Sumaili, a slightly older Moun- 
tain Gorilla. In these past two years Mambo has lived in the Animal 
Nursery, watched over and played with by Mrs. Helen Martini, until he 
grew old enough and strong enough to hold his own against the larger 
-animal. On February 18 the transition from Nursery to compartment in 
the Great Apes House was made easily and smoothly, and Mambo at 
once took to his new playmate, Keeper Quinn. Introduction to Sumaili, 
however, has nof been so readily accomplished, for she weighs 105 
pounds against his 62 and plays more roughly. But in a few weeks, 
we hope, they will be together all the time. 


3 This could have been a disturbing moment, but the 
little Gorilla showed no fear of the automobile. 


oc tans Oi Maes : ‘ Date « Bea = Mido t te Py 


Leave-taking at the Nursery was a ceremonial oc- Mambo clung tightly to Fred Martini 
casion. Petey, the Woolly Monkey, stays behind. as he was carried out of the Nursery. 


At the Great Apes House he was transferred to Mrs. Martini’s own confidence rather 
‘Mrs. Martini, for he has great confidence in her. dimmed during the cage introduction! 


*. 


~ Later things began looking brighter, al- 7 Then « a stranger appeared and introduced 
) though Mambo still needed to be reassured. himself by offering a full bottle of milk. 


B Fickle Mambo! He turned to play with the Within half an hour Mambo and Keeper 
beguiling stranger and Mrs. Martini left. Quinn were fast friends and companions. 
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These two albino Bullheads and 
one normally-colored specimen 
are probably of the same brood. 


NE OF THE GREAT ATTRACTIONS of fishing 
is the thrill of the unknown. In no other 
sport is the delicious agony of anticipa- 

tion more prolonged, for not until the line is in 
or the net hauled close does the fisherman know 
what he has caught. Even the most skilled fly 
caster cannot anticipate just when some hungry 
trout or bass will break the surface to throw itself 
upon his lure. Professional fishers are subject to 
the same excitement. A net filled with the right 
kind of fish means money in the bank to commer- 
cial fishermen; economic considerations thus add 
piquancy to their expectation. But the scientific 
collector of fishes probably experiences the great- 
est joy of anticipation of all. To him each seine- 
haul or depth-charge may reveal the evidence 
necessary to answer some knotty question or sub- 
stantiate a pet theory; a species new to the locality 


— But They’re Commoner in 


Captivity Than in the Wild 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


may be brought to light or perhaps one new to 
science. New species or subspecies do turn up 
with surprising frequency, especially in the waters 
of the wilder parts of the world. 

Northern New Jersey, however, can hardly be 
called a “wild part of the world” and the members 
of the New Jersey Department of Conservation 
who were making a survey of the fauna of Kemah 
Lake last August had no faintest expectation 
of the ichthyological curiosity they were about to 
discover. Kemah Lake is one of numerous similar 
bodies of water which were being examined as 
part of a state-wide fisheries survey. In order to 
improve fishing conditions and enact proper con- 
servation measures, it is essential to know what 
resources are on hand, and so samples had to be 
taken of the fish populations in each lake, pond 
and stream. Usually the fishes are collected by 
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seining, but where the water is too deep or 
sunken trees and boulders make fishing with a 
net impossible, poison is used. ‘The substance 
most often employed is rotenone, which seems to 
have the faculty of paralyzing the respiratory ap- 
paratus of almost all cold-blooded creatures while 
being to all intents and purposes harmless to 
warm-blooded ones. (This property also makes 
it an invaluable constituent of insecticides). 

Because one of the coves in Kemah Lake 
proved inaccessible to seining, the crew from the 
Conservation Department decided to use rote- 
none, and the powder was soon mixed in buckets 
of water and spread out over the surface. One 
of the good features of rotenone is that it works 
rapidly. It was not long before sunfish and vari- 
ous minnows apoened: on the surface. Among 
the last species to be affected were the catfish, 
and as they slowly rose into view there was great 
excitement — for a whole school of small, white 
individuals had appeared. The vast majority of 
catfishes are somber-hued; none of those found in 
temperate fresh waters exhibits any striking color- 
ation. Moreover, there were a number of normal, 
very dark individuals mixed in with the white 
ones. All the incapacitated fish were collected 
and put into bottles of preserving fluid for sub- 
sequent careful identification:and measurement, 
but it was immediately apparent that the little 
white fish belonged to the catfish species Ameiu- 
rus nebulosus, generally called the Brown Bull- 
head. They were true albinos, completely lacking 
dark pigment even in their eyes. 

On shore Dr. Alfred H. Schilling, a vacation- 
ing dentist, watched the proceedings with inter- 
est. About an hour after the rotenone had been 
applied, he suddenly noticed a small white fish 
swimming feebly near shore. In its partially 
poisoned state the young albino was easy to catch, 
and by walking along the edge of the lake and 
keeping a sharp lookout, Dr. Schilling was able 
to spot and collect four more baby catfish, two 
albinos and two ordinary colored ones. He trans- 
ferred them into uncontaminated water where 
they rather quickly revived—thanks to his prompt 
ministrations and to their own wonderfully tough 
catfish constitution, which is especially resistant 
to respiratory stress. 

When Dr. Schilling brought his interesting 
charges to the Aquarium, we learned from him 
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that natives of the area around Kemah Lake and 
the Paulinskill, a small stream which drains it, 
claim that Red Catfish, as they call the pinkish 
albinos, turn up in those two bodies of water 
every so often. They are not considered fit to eat, 
but are said to make especially good bass bait. 
Although we are most pleased with our lovely 
little albino Bullheads and although they are the 
first albinos of this species of which we have 
knowledge, we cannot consider them of epochal 
importance. Albino fishes are rare but neverthe- 
less have been reported quite a number of times, 
and among them albino catfishes are especially 
well represented. For example, more albino speci- 
mens of the European catfish, Silurus glanis, 
have probably been recorded than of any other 
species of feral fish. In Austria they occur fre- 
quently enough to warrant a special name, Fiirst- 


chen, which means princeling. At one time or 
another albino Silurus have been exhibited in 
most continental aquariums. 

Albinism occurs in many different types of ani- 
mals. Not only are albino fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles, birds and mammals known, but also 
albino insects, snails and certain small relatives of 
crab and lobster. All of these abnormally colored 
individuals have one thing in common: they 
completely or almost completely lack dark pig- 
ment. Sometimes they show a certain amount of 


Albino Pristellas are the most 
recently established strain of 
home aquarium fishes, imported 
from Europe only two years ago. 


yellow or red pigmentation, and some of them 


exhibit peculiar grayish “ghost patterns,” but 
most of them have entirely colorless skin, hair or 
scales. Our little catfish are of this type. They 
are completely white except where red blood 
shows through translucent flesh and gives them a 
pinkish hue. One of the most dependable criteria 
of whether a white animal is a true albino or not 
is the color of its eyes. If these are pink or red — 
from the rich blood supply of the iris and retina — 
the creature is undoubtedly a true albino. Our 


Albino Lake Trout are very rare 
today. These are from a hatch- 
ery strain exhibited for many 
years in the old Aquarium tanks. 


3ullheads have eyes with a pink iris and red 
pupil. 

It is most interesting that whenever tested, by 
means of proper breeding experiments, albinism 
has practically always turned out to be an heredi- 
tary defect and usually to be based upon the 
change (mutation, the geneticist calls it) of a 
single hereditary factor or gene. The evidence 
for this is really quite simple, even though the 
theory behind it is somewhat complicated. If two 
normally colored individuals produce some al- 
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binos, these will occur in the ratio of approxi- 
mately one white to three normal. If one of these 
albinos is bred with either of its parents Cback- 
crossed, as the geneticist says), one half of their 
young will be albinos. If an albino is mated with 
another albino, all the offspring are albino. When 
a normally colored individual (not of a strain 
“throwing” any albinos) and an albino are crossed, 
all the offspring will be normally colored, but if 
these are mated to one another, their offspring 
will be one-quarter albino. 

These facts have two important consequences. 
Since albinos “breed true” (except in the few 
instances where more than one hereditary factor 
is involved), it is a simple matter to establish an 
albino strain. On the other hand, because normal- 
appearing individuals can carry the hereditary 
factor for albinism, hidden within them so to 
speak, albinos can crop up every so often in other- 
wise normal communities, be they of animals or 
of men. 

The number of albinos that appear in a given 
community or population varies greatly. Among 
the European races of human beings, for instance, 
about one out of every ten thousand persons is an 
albino, while among the San Blas Indians of 
Darien albinism is seventy times more frequent. 
And so it is with fishes. In certain places, albinos 
of a particular species are relatively prevalent, 
just as albino Bullheads seem to be in Kemah 
Lake and the Paulinskill. In the Pamunkey River 
of Virginia, several hundred albino Channel Cat- 
fish, Ictalurus punctatus, have been caught.! Al- 
bino Climbing Perch, Anabas testudineus, are 
fairly frequent in Lake Buluan in the Philippines.” 
In 1938 the Aquarium exhibited three albino 
clariid catfishes which were said to come from a 
certain body of water in India where they are 
quite abundant. 

Such high frequencies of albinism among fishes 
are rare, of course. The reason for this is not hard 
to find. Because albinos lack protective coloration, 
they stand out like the proverbial sore thumb 
and few there are that survive the attacks of the 
hosts of sharp-eyed predators. It is significant that 
according to the fishermen around Kemah Lake, 
albino Bullheads make especially good bass bait. 
It is also noteworthy that the majority of albino 
fishes that have been seen in the wild have be- 


1 Menzel, Copeia, 1944: 124. 
2 Herre, Philippine Jour. Sci., 24:683-707, 1924. 
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longed to species of a retiring nature, spending 
most of the daylight hours under cover and moy- 
ing about and feeding only at night. This kind 
of behavior is characteristic of the catfishes. Other 
secretive species in which albinos have been seen 
in the wild are the two common edible Eels of 
Europe and America, and the Wrymouth and 
various flatfishes such as the Haddock, Dab and 
Sole. Possible exceptions are the albino Bowfins, 
Shortnose Gar and Carp that have been found, 
but these species characteristically frequent shel- 
tered, weedy places. 

The few albino trout and salmon that have 
been caught in nature do not fit so well into this 
picture. Albino trout are among the best known 
of all albino fishes, but this is because of their 
occurrence in fish hatcheries. From time to time 
fish culturists have taken the albino trout that 
occasionally hatch out in their troughs and have 
maintained them separately, eventually breeding 
them to each other and thus establishing albino 
strains. The Fisheries Research Laboratory of 
Pennsylvania at present has such a strain of al- 
bino Brook Trout. Albinism has also appeared 
in the Smallmouth Bass maintained at the State 
Fish Hatchery at Tionesta, Pennsylvania. 

It is obvious that albino fish stand a better 
chance of surviving in captivity, where they are 
protected and even selectively bred. Among the 
fishes kept in home aquaria, quite a few albinos 
have been seen, and because of both their novelty 
and beauty, a few of these have become estab- 
lished as special varieties, more or less regularly 
available on the market. Among these are albino 
Paradise Fish, Swordtails, Mollies, Guppies and 
Pristellas. Albino Barbs and Siamese Fighting 
Fish have been reported, but have never become 
established as aquarium fish. 

The real importance of these albino fishes, 
however, lies not in their strangeness or loveli- 
ness, but in their usefulness to the scientific inves- 
tigator. ‘Through the study of these fish, which 
lack pigmentation, has come about a better under- 
standing of how pigment is formed in normal 
individuals and what factors influence the special 
cells that manufacture and store the colored stuff. 
Some of the essential steps in the appearance of 
pigmented patterns were unknown until their 
absence was discovered to be the cause of albin- 
ism in a particular kind of fish. Moreover, since 


A special strain of Albino Swordtails has been 
developed for cancer research. The upper fish 


__ is normally colored, with a melanotic tumor. The 
_ albino below has the same tumor but colorless. 


; 


as 


albinism is the result of a change in a single 
hereditary factor or gene, much can be learned 
about the functioning of these fundamental units 
of life by seeing what happens when they fail 
to perform their normal duties. 

Perhaps the most spectacular use to which al- 
bino fish have been put is in the breeding experi- 
ments carried on by Dr. Myron Gordon, the 
Aquarium’s Geneticist, in the Society's Genetics 
Laboratory. There Dr. Gordon has been investi- 
gating the pigmented tumors called melanomas, 
that appear in certain hybrids between Platyfish 
and Swordtails, both of which are popular fishes 
with home aquarists. These cancerous growths 
were always associated with a superabundance of 
black pigment cells; in fact, if a hybrid did not 
have a certain kind of black pigment cell it 
would never develop melanoma. Inevitably the 
question arose as to what part the pigment itself 
played in tumor formation. 

In order to clarify this important point, Dr. 


Gordon used albino Swordtails as one of the par- 
ents in his crosses. The other parent was a black- 
spotted Platyfish. As was expected, none of the 
hybrid offspring were albinistic. Some of them, 
showing abnormal black growths, were again 
crossed with an albino Swordtail. According to 
the laws of heredity, one half of the offspring of 
this backcross should have been albino. But also, 
according to the same laws, one half of them 
should eventually show melanomas. ‘The crux 
of the matter was whether any of the fish lacking 
pigment would nevertheless have tumors. Some 
of them did. These peculiar fish suffered from 
what might paradoxically be thought of as pig- 
mentless, pigmented tumors. Technically, their 
abnormal growths are known as amelanotic mel- 
anomas.* ‘They are no less deadly than black 
melanomas, and just as human beings suffer from 
ordinary black melanomas, so are they sometimes 
afflicted with amelanotic ones. Dr. Gordon is 
thus able to produce at will in his fishes the 
counterpart of a rare but deadly human affliction. 

Albino fishes, which were once considered 
simply as freaks of nature, now have become 
valuable tools in biological and medical research. 
3 Gordon, ‘‘The Biology of Melanomas,’’ pp. 216-268, 1948. 
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ADVENTURES 
WITH A TAIPAN © 


By DAVID FLEAY 


Director of the Fauna Reserve at West Burleigh, Queensland, Australia 


N THE WINTER OF 1950, newspapers in Aus- 

tralia carried the story of a young Sydney 

snake collector named Kevin Budden who 
had been bitten by a Taipan he had caught in the 
scrub country near Cairns in Queensland. Next 
day there was a further story; Kevin Budden had 
died, yet another victim of Australia’s deadliest 
snake. Although he was an expert in the 
handling of snakes, he had not been 
fast enough to master the Taipan 
and his situation had been hope- 


less despite every preventive 
measure and the injection of 
Tiger Snake antivenin. 

Kevin Budden had not gone 
after a Taipan from idle curiosity. 
Even after being bitten he had 
hung on to his*captive, pushing this last 
im snake he was ever to capture into a bag 
and asking that it be sent to the Com- 

monwealth Serum Laboratories in Mel- 


~), bourne for investigation of its venom. 
™ ~~ In our Healesville home we read 
these sad facts, heard them re- 


peated over the radio, and regretted with every- 
one else that so promising a student had lost his 
life. But we suspected no link with our own lives. 

Then on the evening of July 31, three days 
after the accident, the telephone rang at home, 
and the voice that came over the wires had a 
startling request to make. It was Dr. F. G. 
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‘milking” of the Taipan 
just been finished and 
Fleay grips the writh- 
snake before dropping 
|} the collecting bag. 


The Mulga or King Brown is 
a snake often confused with 
the Taipan, but the latter 


is far more to be feared. 
; (David Fleay Photo) 


(David Fleay Photo) 


Morgan, director of the Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories at Royal Park, asking whether I 
would be prepared to handle the Budden Taipan 
for “milking” purposes. The snake was by that 
time already in the Melbourne Museum, having 
been sent by air freight the 2,000 miles from 
Cairns. 

In former years Dr. Morgan and I had worked 
together with snakes many times, and I knew he 
would not make such a request lightly. But I 
also knew the Taipan very well, by reputation, 
even though I had never seen one in the field, 
much less handled one. 

I told Dr. Morgan that I would think it over 
and give him my decision the next day. 

The night did not pass at all quickly. I 
kept thinking that only a few days before a 
young, alert, expert snake-catcher had been killed 
by this very reptile and that I had had no ex- 
perience with Taipans whatsoever. ‘There was no 
known effective antidote to Taipan venom — that 
was something else to remember. 

But, again, one had to remember the lad who 
lost his life- capturing this snake, and his own 
courage in disregarding the bite long enough to 
make sure it was sent to the laboratories for 
serum investigations. He had hoped —and so 
must everyone who had anything to do with this 
job — that this might be the start of research that 
would eventually lead to effective treatment. 

I rang Dr. Morgan in the morning to say that 
Roy Goodisson and I would come right down by 
automobile and go through with the job of han- 
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dling the snake, for better or worse, that afternoon. 

Arrival at the Melbourne Museum meant eva- 
sion of reporters and photographers, for the Tai- 
pan affair and the proposed extraction of the 
snake’s venom had become headline news. There 
was none of the air of calmness about the proceed- 
ing that might have served to steady the nerves. 
In the preparators’ room at the top of the Museum 
— where, to my dismay, the radiators were going 
full blast and the room was at summer heat, 
meaning that the snake would be warm and active 
—I found the air freight box standing where the 
porters had dropped it on its arrival from Cairns. 
Nobody had touched it or looked inside. 

It was a gauze-wire-covered box and through 
the wire I could see a tightly knotted hessian bag. 
We were told that there was another bag inside 
this one, and the snake in the inner bag. 

Dr. Morgan brought out his rubber-topped jars 
into which the venom was to be expressed. ‘Then, 
very quietly, he placed within reach a pair of 
scissors, several lengths of rubber ligatures and 
some thin-bladed scalpels. Nobody commented 
on these accessories, but we knew very well what 
they were for! 

Well, everything was ready. I ripped the wire 
off the box, drew out the heavy bag and cut the 
string, up-ending the bag to get at the inner 
bag. Instead, the Taipan fell out, threshing and 
gyrating. The inner bag was there, all right, but 
sometime during the transit the snake had escaped 
from it. 

And what a beauty it was! Six feet five inches 
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long, in the finest possible condition, its orange- 
red eyes glittering, the white upper lip empha- 
sizing the mouth, and only a few scales missing 
from the middle of the back—a_ superficial 
blemish probably sustained at the time of its 
capture. And just as I feared, the heat of the 
room had put it in a most active and dangerous 
state. Its copper-brown body looped menacingly 
and it struck repeatedly to right and left. 

I studied the snake for a moment, sizing it 
up, watching its tactics. The time for action had 
come and all my trepidation vanished, for this 
was, after all, just another snake to be seized, 
held firmly, and “milked” of its venom. I hooked 
at it with the snake-stick and pinned it down 
while the thick body lashed and writhed in furi- 
ous protest. A necessarily lightning-quick motion 
on my part and I managed to grasp it with thumb 
and bent index finger just at the base of the head. 

I lifted the Taipan to table level; Dr. Morgan 
brought up the first rubber-topped, drum-like 
collecting bottle, and like a suddenly-sprung rat 
trap the snake piunged its fangs into the rubber 
and chewed viciously. From my position above 
the vial I could not see the venom dribbling 
down, but I knew it was there, for this was a 


All brown-colored snakes in Australia are fast and 


usually aggressive when cornered. The Common 
Brown Snake is one of the most widely-distributed 


species, also one of the most dangerous kinds. 
(David Fleay Photo) 


perfect bite. Knowing the risk he ran, Dr. Mor- 
gan expressed the snake’s reserve of venom by 
pressure and massage on the area behind the eyes 
where the venom glands are located. I held on 
grimly while the tail and lower body of the snake 
bumped against me, finally winding tightly about 
my right leg. Mr. Goodisson thoughtfully un- 
wrapped the reptile. 

A moment later the rubber top of the vial burst 
and Dr. Morgan brought up a second one. Again 
the Taipan chewed long and savagely. About half 
a teaspoonful (78 milligrams of dehydrated 
venom it later made) of pale whitish venom had 
been collected in the two vials. This we con- 
sidered a remarkably good collection, considering 
that the snake had bitten Kevin Budden only 
four or five days before and that this was not a 
really large Taipan. The average Tiger Snake, 
for instance, yields only about 34 milligrams of 
venom at a time. I was interested to note, while 
the snake was chewing, that the Taipan’s fangs 
are comparatively enormous — far larger than 
those of the largest ‘Tiger Snake. 

The intensity of my grip was now giving rise 
to muscular cramp, a sure sign that it was time 
to return the snake without delay to a secure 
container. A stout bag had been suspended along- 
side the wall and I pressed the snake’s body flat 
to the wall, gradually lowering it tail-first into 
the bag. The last step was to dash the head end 
downward into the bag after almost all the body 


was inside. ‘This seemed simple and safe, but so 
stiff, resistant and muscular was the Taipan’s body 
that my last vigorous thrusting of the head and 
neck carried it downward only six inches below 
the top of the bag. But before it could poise for 
a strike the wire loop at the lip of the bag was 
twitched shut, and the job was done. 

Dr. Morgan, Roy Goodisson and I all agreed 
that we had just dealt with the most savage, 
tough and insistent snake in our joint experience 
—which was considerable. 

The results of Dr. Morgan’s work with the 
venom are not yet to hand. It does not, of course, 
embrace the manufacture of antivenin, for a great 
deal of venom, from many Taipans, would be 
necessary for that. But the Cairns Taipan fur- 
nished enough for preliminary experimental work 
on the analysis of the venom, and also on what 
degree of protection might be offered by Tiger 
Snake antivenin. 


AIPAN is a native name, given by the abo- 
rigines of Cape York Peninsula and generally 
used in Australia. Oxyuranus scutellatus is the 
scientific name. But whatever the name, it is a 
snake that is feared intensely not only by the 
aborigines but by the whites. It is comparatively 
rare, attains a length of ten to eleven feet and 
may be as thick as a man’s arm. Actually it may 
grow to even larger size, for there are very few 
specimens in museums for comparison, and the 
fact that the species has been recognized as the 
representative of a distinct genus only since 1923 
emphasizes the little that has been known about it. 
The Cape York natives report that it lives in 
rat burrows among the bladey grass. Its fangs are 
almost half an inch long and in a bite it injects 
at least twice the amount of venom produced by 
any other Australian colubrine in a primary yield. 
Few snakes are quicker in their reactions and 
movements, and it has been asserted by the few 
persons who have had experience with it — nota- 
bly Dr. Donald Thomson, who spent some years 
on Cape York — that it will attack without provo- 
cation. One ominous fact is that no victim really 
bitten by the Taipan —and there have been at 
least four—has had any chance of recovery. 


Dr. Thomson noted that a ‘Taipan in North 


Queensland killed a horse in five minutes and 
that one of his dogs was bitten and succumbed 
shortly thereafter, showing on subsequent exam- 
ination the most intense congestion in every 
organ. Oxyuranus venom is powerfully neuro- 
toxic. Because the snake is little known (apart 
from legend), is rarely seen and is still more 
rarely collected in its native Queensland, no 
antivenin has ever been made and the Common- 
wealth Serum Laboratories had had no venom 
to work on even experimentally until the Cairns 
Taipan came along. 

It now appears that the Taipan is more widely 
distributed than was previously thought. Mr. 
George Mack, Director of the Queensland Mu- 
seum, has an Oxyuranus that was killed a year 
ago at Gympie, only a hundred miles north of 
Brisbane and more than a thousand miles south 
of the Cape York Peninsula. It is an undoubted 
Taipan, and the known range of the snake is 
thereby greatly enlarged. 

There are, of course, many so-called ‘Taipan 
discoveries, resulting in large, fearsome-looking 
and usually very battered brown snakes being 
sent to museums and zoos. Usually on examina- 
tion they turn out to be Mulga Snakes (Pseud- 
echis australis). Aborigines in the north are 
apparently well aware of the difference between 
this species and the slender-necked and far more 
potent Taipan, even if they do not know how 
to make scale counts or even know that the 
Taipan’s neck scales are narrow, elongated and 
bluntly keeled. But the Mulga or King Brown 
Snake is coppery-brown to reddish-brown in color 
and it inhabits roughly the same territory as: the 
Taipan, so it is understandable why it is so often 
confused with the latter. 

The true Taipan is so rare that comparatively 
few naturalists have seen it in the wild. I have 
never seen it in the bush myself, but some day 
I may, for in the past year I find myself living in 
warm, sunny Queensland, at West Burleigh, 
only 130 miles south of Gympie where the 
Queensland Museum’s specimen came from. In- 
teresting possibilities lie ahead for field studies. 
And if I see a Taipan in the field, I am sure I 
will not confuse it with a Mulga, or any other 
reptile. I’ll recognize it, all right! 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


‘Forests for the Future’’ Is 
Ready for Distribution 


The Conservation Foundation’s two-year sur- 
vey of the forest situation in the United States 
was completed last fall and the report based on 
its findings was published as a supplement to the 
December issue of American Forests, the maga- 
zine of the American Forestry Association, under 
the title of “Forests for the Future.” With cer- 
tain revisions this report has been reprinted and 
is now available to Society members who may 
wish to see this latest version of our findings in 
a most important field. This reprint may be had 
by writing to the Conservation Foundation, 30 
East 40th Street, New York 16. The edition is 


limited, so it must be a case of “first come —.” 


Animal Population Study 
To Be Sponsored 


At the suggestion of Dr. Evelyn Hutchinson of 
Yale University and Dr. Caryl Haskins of the 
Haskins Laboratories, both members of our Sci- 
entific Advisory Council, the work of Mr. Law- 
rence Slobodkin has been studied with a view to 
giving it joint sponsorship by the Foundation and 
the Zoological Society. Mr. Slobodkin’s proposal 
is for a limited grant to enable him to complete a 
mathematical study of animal population change, 
employing techniques not hitherto applied in this 
field. 


Columbia University Press 


May Publish Pamphlets 


The pamphlet form of publication is most ap- 
propriate for the printing of a number of the 
Foundation’s projects reports, but pamphlets, for 
a number of reasons, offer both printing and dis- 
tribution difficulties. After a wide and long study 
of possible approaches, the Columbia University 
Press appears to offer the best solution to this 
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problem. The Press is now working out a pro- 
posal which will be equitable from its standpoint 
and the Foundation’s. 

The Columbia University Press is able to pro- 
vide wide distribution to teachers, schools and 
technicians, and also has storage and shipping 
facilities. 


Yale to Continue Courses 
In Conservation 


Yale University has undertaken to continue 
its Conservation Department for the next two 
years, supplying support from University funds. 

For the past three years these courses, under 
the direction of Dr. Paul Sears, have been made 
possible by funds made available through the 
Conservation Foundation. An anonymous donor 
has given funds for a two-year scholarship pro- 
gram in support of the Yale courses. 

Plans are being made at Yale to offer special 
training for watershed managers, who will need 
indoctrination in forestry, biology, engineering, 
meteorology and soils. Because of the scope of 
such studies, consideration is being given to the 
desirability of establishing prerequisite profes- 
sional administration or field experience in con- 
nection with watershed work. 


Washington Conference Panels 
Are in Preparation 


The Washington Conference on resource needs 
in the United States, to be held sometime in the 
fall of 1953, will be based on a series of panels, 
each to cover one field of resource requirements. 
In collaboration with Resources for the Future, 
Inc., the subsidiary organization set up by the 
Ford Foundation, staff members of the Conserva- 
tion Foundation are preparing outlines for panels 
on public awareness and research. Mr. Osborn is 
a member of the Board of Resources for the 
Future, Inc. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Children’s Zoo Will Re-open 
Saturday Before Easter 


Whatever the calendar or the weather, spring 
begins officially in the Zoological Park when the 
Children’s Zoo opens. This year it will be on 
Saturday, April 4, the day before Easter. 

The Farm-in-the-Zoo is also scheduled to re- 
open on that date, but actual opening depends on 
completion of a new access road for tractor trains 
which may delay the event a few days. ‘The in- 
auguration of the new Bronxdale Parking Field 
also depends on the access road. 

Tractor trains resumed operation on March 27. 
The Platypusary will re-open late in April or in 
early May, depending upon the arrival of really 
warm weather. This year for the first time we 
plan to exhibit Cecil and Penelope, the two Duck- 
billed Platypuses, for an hour each, thus keeping 
the Platypusary open from 2 to 4 o'clock each day 
instead of only one hour, as heretofore. 


The Peaceful End of “‘Pete’’ 


“Peter the Great,” better known as “Pete,” our 
Hippopotamus, was painlessly destroyed on Sun- 
day, February 1, after the infirmities of old age 
finally caught up with him. He was 49 years, 
5 months and 19 days old, having been born on 
July 13, 1903. 

His passing occasioned newspaper articles and 
editorials, and brought a nostalgic letter from an 
elderly woman living in Portland, Maine, who 
recalled that she had seen Pete for the first time 
when he was only five days old, and that she had 
visited him every year except two since 1916. 

Pete held the world’s record for Hippopotamus 
longevity, the next best being that of Betsy II in 
the Amsterdam Zoo, which lived for 41 years, 
9 months and 10 days. Betsy II had been esti- 
mated to be about 18 months old when she came 
to the Amsterdam Zoo, giving her an estimated 
life span of about 431% years against Pete’s known 
age of about 4914 years. 


Pete’s old home in the Elephant House is tem- 
porarily vacant, pending redesigning. Later we 
hope to acquire a pair of young Hippopotamuses. 


Redesigning the Reptile House 


The Reptile House has been closed for com- 
plete redesigning of its interior and will be re- 
opened, we hope, by early fall. Plans for spec- 
tacular new exhibits have been drawn under the 
direction of Curator Oliver. The building — the 
second one in the Park, opened in 1900 — was 
given a new roof this past winter. 


Our Okapi Held the Record 
for Longevity 

In the September-October issue of ANIMAL 
Kincpom, in reporting the death of our first 
Okapi, we said that a specimen in the Rotterdam 
Zoo held the longevity record, with more than 16 
years. This was a double error, for the animal in 
question had lived in the Antwerp Zoo, and it 
now turns out that our Okapi lived about three 
weeks longer than the Antwerp specimen. 

In correspondence with General Curator Emer- 
itus Crandall, Director Walter Van den bergh of 
the Antwerp Zoo reports that their Okapi, a 
female, came on September 15, 1928, and died on 
September 25, 1943, giving it a longevity of 15 
years and 10 days. 

Our male came on August 3, 1937, and was 
destroyed, because of advanced arthritis, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1952, thereby establishing a longevity 
record of 15 years 1 month and 2 days. ‘These 
records still, of course, leave open the question 
of the potential longevity of an Okapi. The 
Antwerp specimen died during the war, when 
food was hard to get and the animals in the 
Antwerp Zoo were on short and unsatisfactory 
rations, and our animal had to be destroyed. 
There are, however, Okapis in several European 
Zoos and we still have a specimen, so that further 
records will certainly be forthcoming. 
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We know little about the early history of the two young Lesser Pandas that arrived in early 
March from Calcutta, except that they must have been accustomed to people, for they are 
quite tame. Here Dr. Gandal offers them their first meal of bamboo in their new home in the Zoo. 


The Death of Herbert 


We regret to announce that on March 17, 
Herbert, our baby Walrus, died of an intestinal 
obstruction caused by a rubber ball thrown into 
his pool by a visitor. Just about two years old, 
and in the Zoo since October 18, 1951, Herbert 
weighed 958 pounds. He was the only Walrus 
in the United States. We hope to obtain another 
next fall. 


Miscellaneous Notes 

A rather rare snake, Dipsas andiana, which 
feeds on snails and slugs, recently arrived on a 
banana boat out of Colombia and has been given 
to the Reptile Department. It has eaten several 
snails and Dr. Oliver is attempting to get a photo- 
graphic record of its peculiar method of feeding. 

The Zoological Society is continuing for 1953 
its own “Point Four” program of aid to European 
biologists, which was inaugurated last year with 
considerable success. 

Dr. Myron Gordon has been asked by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to advise it about the 
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maintenance of its experimental colony of Platy- 
fishes. 

Assistant Curator Atz of the Aquarium spoke 
on “Orientation in Schooling Fishes” at a con- 
ference in Washington on orientation in animals. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research. 


Our Heads and Horns Collection 


Still Has Many Records 
By JOHN TEE-VAN 


The National Collection of Heads and Horns, 
housed in the Heads and Horns Museum on 
Baird Court in the Zoological Park, contains a 
most comprehensive mounted collection of the 
antlered and horned animals of the world. The 
building and its collections, made possible through 
generous gifts of many friends of the Society, was 
opened in 1922. At that time Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, the Zoological Park’s first Director 
and the founder and organizer of the heads and 
horns collection, drew attention to the world’s 
record heads in the museum by marking them 
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with a conspicuous blue star; red stars marked 
the second world’s record heads. The number 
of trophies thus indicated was amazingly large. 

For years methods of measuring antlers and 
horns and determining what constitutes a record 
have been the subject of earnest discussion, cul- 
minating — as far as North America is concerned 
—in the recent publication by the Boone and 
Crockett Club of modern standards for North 
American animals. These new standards give 
greater credit to normally developed antlers and 
horns and penalize freak developments, some of 
which had been considered world’s records in 
the past. 

Using the new official system, all of the North 
American heads in the National Museum were 
remeasured in 1952 by Mr. Samuel Webb, Mr. 
Grancel Fitz and Mr. Milford Baker, and their 
findings recorded in “Records of North American 
Big Game,” edited by Webb, Baker, Barbour, Ely 
and Gilbert, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952; pp. xiii, 1-178. The results of the remeasure- 
ment are exceedingly gratifying. 

Among the 22 groups of antlered or horned 
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er-December “‘Animal Kingdom,”’ Mr. McClung reported the birth — the first, 


animals listed in the Boone and Crockett Club’s 
recording, the National Collection contains 70 
heads out of 683 recorded. We have six first 
world records, five second records, two third 
records, three fourth records and two fifth places. 
In the non-antlered or non-horned group, we 
have the second world’s record Alaskan Brown 
Bear skull and the first and second world’s record 
tusks of the Pacific Walrus. The pre-eminence 
of the Heads and Horns Collection is thus newly 
and amply demonstrated, even without consider- 
ing animals from continents other than North 
America. 

Zoological Society members, especially sports- 
men, will be much interested in this new volume 
by the Committee on Records of the Boone and 
Crockett Club. It explains graphically how ant- 
lers and heads should be measured and how they 
should be cared for, both in the field and in the 
museum. 

In the near future the Heads and Horns Col- 
lection will be reorganized and renovated, dupli- 
cate heads will be removed, and the entire 
building interior provided with up-to-date decor. 


apparently, in any zoological park in this country — of a Uele Colobus baby. Mother and 
baby (Left) are still doing well and the baby is beginning to show adult markings. Now (Right) 
we have an Angola Colobus baby, too, born on January 30. A first offspring was born to this 
mother last year but it did not long survive. The present baby seems fo be in excellent health. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


ROBINS IN THE GARDEN. By Olive L. Earle. Illustrations 
by the author. 64 pp. Morrow Junior Books: William Morrow 
& Cc., New York, 1953. $2.00. 


Certainly March to November marks the season of 
greatest interest in the life of a Robin, and Miss Earle 
has recounted the conventional series of events in a 
manner that will appeal to young children. There are 
adventures enough but always there is a happy ending 
—even a predatory cat is foiled at the last moment. Here 
and there a drawing leaves something to be desired but 
most are excellently done. This little book contains 
much that will interest a child and nothing that will 
shock or offend him. — L.S.C. 


ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES. By Herbert S. Zim. 63 
pp., numerous illustrations by James Gordon Irving. William Mor- 
row and Company, New York. $2.00. 


This is another praiseworthy product of the team of 
Zim and Irving in the series of Morrow Junior Books on 
science subjects. Like the earlier books in the sequence, 
this one is admirably illustrated and includes a large 
amount of interesting factual information for the young 
reader. Because of the wide audience these books enjoy 
and the commendable educational service they perform, 
it is unfortunate to note several inaccuracies in the con- 
tents of the book. The most serious of these is found 
on page 38 in the long-held, oft-stated but erroneous 
idea that a reptile’s body temperature corresponds to that 
of the surrounding air. Recent investigations reveal the 


fallacy in this idea and show that the reptile’s body tem- 
perature frequently has little relation to air temperature. 
In fact, the body temperature of the reptile may be more 
than ten degrees higher than that of the surrounding 
air. — J. A. O. 


SHORELANDS SUMMER DIARY. By C. F. Tunnicliffe. Ilus- 
trations by the author, 16 in color, 186 in black and white. 
Pp. 160. Macmillan & Co., N. Y., 1952. $8.00. 


“Shorelands Summer Diary” might have been called 
“Summer With the Birds of Wales,” for that is what 
it is. But so prosaic a title would have been no indica- 
tion of the high literary and artistic level of this beau- 
tiful volume. For here is a book that must be described 
with restraint. No need here for the barbed half-truth, 
the veiled touch of sarcasm, but rather for a curb on 
enthusiasm. 

“Shorelands” is the newly occupied home of the 
author, on the island of Anglesey, barely separated from 
the northwestern coast of Wales. Quaint settings and 
local events are described with intimate charm but brief 
accounts of horse shows and dog races invariably turn 
into delightful accounts of birds seen or heard. 

In the color plates, Mr. Tunnicliffe’s skill is seen at 
its best. Drawn with impeccable accuracy, there is a 
softness of plumage, a roundness of body and a trueness 
of foreshortened line, that will satisfy the most exacting. 
The latter point is well exemplified in the illustration 
of fighting Sheldrakes, a most difficult subject. : 

The black and whites, mostly done in the scratch- 
board technique in which Mr. Tunnicliffe is so com- 
pletely at home, are admirable. 


Altogether this is a truly lovely book. — L. S. C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between January 1 and February 28, 1953) 


Founder in Perpetuity 


Mrs. Childs Frick 
John M. Schiff 
Associate Founder 


George F. Baker, Jr. 


Duncan G. Harris 


Life J. Ford Johnson 
Mrs. Esther E. Baldwin 


Everett S. Hartwell 


Mrs. Caryl P. Haskins 
Dr. Louis Hauswirth 
Mrs. James M. Hills 
F. Burrall Hoffman 


Robert W. Kean, Jr. 


Stanley W. Ziminski 


Annual 


Milton E. Brown 

George Wyman Carroll, II 
W. S. Cowles 

Herb Crisler 

Mrs. F. Shefheld Faulkner 
Mrs. Cornelius C. Felton 


Philip Isles 

Mrs. Mary L. Peck 
Contributing 

Dr. Richard Bernard 
Julius M. Breitenbach 
Mrs. Peter Buba 

J. O. Bulkley 

William M. Chadbourne 
Arthur O. Choate, Jr. 
Mrs. Percy Chubb 
Mme. Alma Clayburgh 
Albert R. Connelly 
Mrs. Alfred A. Cook 
Miss Angela Daugharty 
Mrs. M. M. Dorland 
Geo. R. Drysdale 
George C. Haas 
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Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr. 


Mrs. William R. Kirkland, Jr. 


Henry Krumb 

Louis E. Marron 
Alonzo K. Marsh 

Mrs. John Mayer 
Gilbert S. McClintock 
Carl W. Painter 

Lester W. Perrin 
William T. Rasmus 
Julien A. Ripley 

Dr. Joseph Seronde, Jr. 
Philip Sheridan 

Mrs. Robert R. Titus 
William H. Vanderbilt 
Mrs. Paul E. Wilson 
Mrs. Knight Woolley 


Mrs. Udo M. Fleischmann 
Mrs. Annette Foster 
Robert Foster 

Mrs. Emma O. Frank 
Truman P. Handy 
Mrs. John W. Houser 
Craigh Leonard 
Walter Lord 

Mrs. Jane H. Maurice 
Stan Menin 

Ralph C. Mitchell 
Cpl. James W. Ryan 
Jack Scanlon, Jr. 

Mrs. E. Schelling 
Thomas H. Soja 

Mrs. Frank H. Taylor 
Harry C. Wolfson 


Wouldn’t Your Club 
Like an Expedition Coo? 


So many clubs, societies and other organizations have been 
enjoying the Zoo’s hospitality, we wonder if others of our 
members would not like to lead a safari to the Park this spring. 
We like to play host at the Park. 


For ten years now the University Club has come here for lunch 
and a trip among the animals — over 300 strong last year with 
plenty of grandchildren and boys and girls “borrowed” for the 
occasion. The New York State Chamber of Commerce, the Coffee 
House Club, the Vassar Club of New York and the Garden Club 
of America are among the organizations which have given us the 
pleasure of entertaining them. 

It occurs to us that there are probably many other Society 
members who would like to bring thezr favorite clubs here for a 
day with nature. Parent-Teachers Associations, for instance. There 
must be many, many organizations that would enjoy an unusual 


party in the open air, a moderately-priced and delicious lunch 


outdoors, and lots of fun. There are many services we can offer — 
many ways in which you can make such an expedition of benefit 
to your club. 

Since each such party must in its way be hand-tailored to the 
needs of the organization, we suggest that you have your organi- 
zation’s program chairman write us, telling the name and size of 
the organization and how many he thinks might like to make the 
trip. Perhaps an idea of what he thinks the membership would be 
interested in, and approximately what price per head he thinks 
they might be willing to pay. Then we could confer with him on 
the details. Write to: 

GORDON CUYLER, 
New York Zoological Park, 
Bronx 60, New York 
(FOrdham 7-2000) 
P.S. — These parties are scheduled for week-days only. The Park 
is too crowded on week-ends to do a proper job, and you 
wouldn’t have the place so much to yourselves. 
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